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Chapter I 


LL ashore that f s going ashore ! ” For the last time the 
peremptory and ungrammatical order rang through the 
vessel, the huge hawsers were cast off, the great propeller 

blades moved restlessly, the big stack sent out volumes 
v\ rxf Km™* cheers and good-byes, the 

I dkerchiefs, the steamer “Daniel 

ay from the pier and, swinging 
leaded down the bay for Florida 

ast,” said George Ramsey, in a 
itisfaction. 

Professor Howard, who stood be- 
expedition may certainly be said 
way.” 

tion was none other than a va- 
F a party known as the “ Nat- 
/ Society of Wexford College.” 
ed the ten boys who had ranked 
in the natural history course dur- 
the college year, and they, under 
harge of their instructor, Pro¬ 
fessor Howard, were to spend 
the summer months in 
“ field-work” among the 
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coral reefs of the Gulf of Mexico and the Florida 
coast. 

Old Mr. Redlovv, one of the Board of Trustees 
was the college benefactor, and he frequently 
made large gifts of money to widen its scope 
and influence. Recently he had proposed to give 
to Professor Howard, who was in charge of the 
Scientific Department, a fund to cover the ex¬ 
penses of expeditions for field-work, to supplement 
the theoretical studies in the class-room. Before 
finally deciding upon this course, however, he pro¬ 
posed to send such an expedition to Florida as an 
experiment designed to show the need and benefit 
of field-work, especially in natural history. 

Professor Howard was only too glad to take 
charge of the party, and not one of the ten stu¬ 
dents who ranked highest in the class refused this 
opportunity for a healthful and improving vacation. 
Much difficult work was to be required from the 
young students, but the idea of studying under such 
delightful conditions and surroundings had filled 
these ten boys with the brightest hopes, and they 
set forth for their summer schooling with scarce 
restrained exuberance. 

Down the broad river that borders the great 
city glided the south-bound steamer. As the sun 
went down, the steady rolling swell suggested the 
deeper waters they were approaching. 

“ Oh, see that porpoise ! ” cried Frank Vail sud¬ 
denly, as a black body rose, making a graceful 
curve in air several feet above the water. “ I 
did n’t know they ever leaped so high as that. ” 

“Indeed they do,” replied Prof. Howard. “1 
remember when I was a boy that a number of us 
cornered a school of porpoises in a small Connect¬ 
icut inlet, and, stretching our five boats across the 
entrance, tried to drive them to the beach. The 
porpoises were frightened and made a rush for 
open water, dashing directly toward us. Most of 
them dived under the boats, but four big fellow's 
leaped right over our heads, clearing, I suppose, 
some twenty feet in distance at one leap. I really 
don’t know which were the most astonished, we 
boys or the porpoises ! ” 

“ Why did n’t you hit them with an oar as they 
went over you ? ” asked Tom Derby. 

“Well, Tom,” said the Professor, laughing,“ if 
I remember, we did n’t think of it; we simply 
dodged.” 

Here the supper-gong sounded and the “expe¬ 
dition ” was shortly seated at table, with the keen 
appetite of youth sharpened by the salty air. 

“You may not be so hungry to-morrow' at 
this time, my lads,” said the captain, smiling at 
their eagerness. “It will probably take you a 
day or two to get your sea-legs on.” 

“ Where do we get them, captain ? ” inquired 
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young Ramsey, to whom the expression was 
new. 

“ Why, old Davy Jones keeps them in his 
locker,” said the captain, who thought the boy 
might be joking, amid the laughter of the rest, 
“ and if the wind freshens up a bit you can expect 
him aboard to-morrow.” 

“ Now, young gentlemen,” said Professor How¬ 
ard, as they all gathered in the cabin after supper, 
“it is a good time to say a word about our plans 
for work. Although our trip is to be for study, 
we wish to combine all proper pleasure with it. 
If we are not interested by our studies, there is lit¬ 
tle profit in attempting them. So, in the first place, 
we shall endeavor to busy ourselves with broad 
elementary observations, and the simpler facts of 
animal life. The investigation and study which is 
the real object of this expedition will, therefore, 
come easily to you all. As there are ten of you, I 
propose to make each of five couples responsible 
for a certain group of animal life, and that group 
is to be considered the specialty of each pair. You 
will be required to keep daily a brief journal of 
your discoveries, and to learn as much as possible 
about the structure and habits of such specimens 
as you may find. A portion of our evenings can 
usually be spent over the microscope, or in talks 
over each day’s work, and find of specimens. I 
have heard it said that natural history is a dry 
study, but I hope to prove that a fallacy, and to 
show you that there is nothing more exciting, 
health-giving, and instructive than what is called 
i field-work.’ Here are your special divisions, 
arranged, I think, somewhat according to your 
tastes and leanings : Eaton and Douglas will take 
the Radiates —the star-fishes, corals, and all ani¬ 
mals that spread from the center; Ludlow and Vail, 
the Mollusks or shell-fish, and so on; Hall and 
Ramsey, the Crustaceans —as crabs and craw-fish; 
Carrington and Raymond, birds and reptiles; 
Woodbury and Derby, the insects and such land 
animals as we may find. Although you have these 
special subjects, you are to collect everything and 
endeavor to learn as much as you can. Our speci¬ 
mens will be carefully preserved — the smaller or 
more delicate forms in alcohol; sea-weeds must be 
pressed, while some of the fishes and all of the 
birds need to be skinned.” The boys listened at¬ 
tentively to the Professor’s directions. 

Although thoroughly enjoying the voyage,— 
after the much dreaded Hatteras, and the still 
more dreaded sea-sickness had been safely weath¬ 
ered,— they looked forward with keen expectation 
to the run ashore and to the study that was to be 
so much like play. 

And so, late one afternoon, as they hung over 
the gunwale studying the frequent patches of gulf 
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weed which make up the celebrated Sargasso Sea, 
the Professor told them* that this weed was the 
home of myriads of strange creatures.* Suddenly 
they heard from the pilot-house the cheery cry, 
“ Land ho!” 

“ Where, where ? ” shouted all the boys, as 
with straining eyes they looked across the great 
stretch of blue water. 

The captain, who was leaning out of the pilot¬ 
house window, pointed to the west, and the boys, 
following with their eyes the direction of his 
finger, saw what seemed only a dim and hazy 
mist. 

“ That is Florida/* said Professor Howard, 
“ and we are near the capes.” 

Soon, out of the hazy mist came into view the 
long line of white beach and its background of 
trees, and then the course of the steamer was 
changed and both beach and trees passed from 
sight again. The weather was delightfully warm; 
strange sea-birds appeared on the water, which 
shone like a sea of glass; zigzag ripples formed 
behind the sickle-fin of a great shark as he sculled 
slowly along just beneath the surface. The 
setting sun was throned in gorgeous colors; er- 
mined clouds floated in the background, upon 
which were lighter fleeces fringed with gold and 
gloriously tinted with purple and scarlet. The 
purest vermilion and lake, brilliant and gem-like, 
shone almost to scintillation, and rays of azure and 
gold spread quite to the zenith, lending reflected 
coloring to the ascending cloud-banks. The sea was 
lighted up to exceeding beauty. Around the 
throne of the slowly sinking sun, all was moving, 
changing, and dissolving, and the spectacle culmi¬ 
nated in a scene of rarest brilliancy as the view 
closed behind the great curtain of the sea. 

“ My, though ! ” exclaimed Vail, as silently, 
almost solemnly, the members of the expedition 
witnessed their first really tropical sunset; “ it’s 
almost like a transformation scene, is n’t it, boys? ” 
And then as the Southern Cross hung over the 
dark water-Mne and Canopus of the South blazed 
out in all its splendor, the boys paced their last 
evening up and down the vessel’s deck and en¬ 
joyed the full beauty of the brilliant heavens with 
all the more zest because they knew that early the 
next morning they would land in Key West. 

Chapter II. 

They found Key West (the name of the island 
is an English corruption of the Spanish Cayo Hueso , 
or Bone Island) a curious town of some thirteen 
thousand inhabitants, built on the north-western 
part of a small coral-island, nowhere more than 
twenty feet above the sea, but with an excellent 


harbor. There were sights enough on both sea and 
shore, to fill profitably the brief time they were to 
spend there while the Professor was arranging for 
the little smack in which to make their tour of the 
Keys — under which general name is grouped the 
line of coral reefs and sand-banks fringing the 
Florida coast-line beyond its southernmost cape. 

The owner of the “ Sallie,” the smack they had 
engaged, was known to every one in Key West as 
Paublo. He was a good-natured fellow and was 
quite ready to give the boys every opportunity to 
make a tour of the island and the neighboring 
waters; and one morning, as he held his dinghy 
near the smack with his handy boat-hook, he 
called out: 

“Ifany of you young men care to go turtling, 
hop aboard and I ’ll row you over to Conchtown.” 

The invitation was gladly accepted by the entire 
expedition, and Paublo soon pulled around to the 
head of the island to the mixed Spanish and Negro 
settlement, shaded by palms and tropical trees, 
known as Conchtown. As they approached the 
point the boys saw what seemed like a number of 
fences extending from the water. These, Paublo 
said, were “ turtle-crawls,” or pens about fifty 
feet square, in which the captured turtles are 
confined. 

Seeing the boat, a number of dusky urchins, who 
were wading along the shore, rushed out and, be¬ 
fore the boat had reached the crawls, had headed 
it off and begged to be allowed to catch the tur¬ 
tles. Paublo, perfectly willing to escape such hard 
work, readily consented, and having made the boat 
fast near one of the gates, he told the boys to catch 
three of the largest turtles. 

Four of the “ Conch boys,” throwing off their 
scanty clothing, noiselessly lowered themselves into 
the water, which, within the crawls, was about five 
feet deep. 

Some twenty or thirty large turtles, of the green 
and the loggerhead species, could be plainly seen 
through the clear water lying asleep on the white 
sandy bottom. Each Conch boy selected a turtle 
and, swimming toward it from behind, suddenly 
dived down and caught the sleeping victim by the 
rim of shell just over its head. Not one missed 
his grasp, and the next moment the amused 
watchers saw the captured turtles raise their heads 
as if in surprise and look quickly around. Then 
came a grand mixture of flippers, Conch boys’ 
heads, and dashing spray, while the puffing and 
blowing from both turtles and riders would have 
done credit to a school of whales. 

Up to the surface they came like shots, then 
down again at race-horse speed, dragging their 
captors after them, rousing all the other turtles in 
the pen and sending them tearing up and down 
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the inclosure. The Conch boys who were hav¬ 
ing so furious a turtle-ride seemed to enjoy the 
sport immensely; holding fast by one hand, they 
stretched themselves at full length on the turtles’ 
backs, drawing deep breaths whenever they rose to 
the surface, and taking the dives and the waves as 
they came along, until the captured turtles — after 
a struggle of nearly twenty minutes — were finally 
tired out. Then the Conch boys, grasping the rims 
of the shells with both hands, kneeled squarely on 
the turtles’ backs, and fairly forced their heads out 
of water and steered them toward the boat where 
Paublo and the boys of the expedition all * ‘ lent a 
hand ” and soon had the game aboard. The flip¬ 
pers were then slit, those on each side tied to¬ 
gether, and Paublo’s marketing was done. 


“ I suppose that is our ‘fresh beef’ for two 
weeks to come,” laughed Vail, surveying the cap¬ 
tive monsters. 

“ Talk about lassoing wild horses! ” said 
Douglas; “ why, it’s nothing to catching turtles.” 

“ I would n’t mind trying a turtle-ride myself,” 
said Tom Derby, as Paublo pulled away for the 
town. 

“ You ’ll have opportunities enough at Garden 
Key,” said Paublo, “and right on the clear reef, 
too. I’ve had a big loggerhead tow me an hour 
before I tired him out, and they are likely to bite, 
too, — which makes it all the more exciting.” 

As soon as the Sallie was ready for her cruise 
the expedition went on board, bade farewell to 
Key West, shook out the mainsail 1 , and were soon 
bowling along before the pleasant trade 
wind, with Sand Key light dead-ahead. 
They ran by Fort Taylor, with its 
bristling guns, past the great 
white beach where the slaves 
were once barracooned (or 
penned in) during the 
cruel old “ slavery days,” 
and quickly were well 
off-shore and heading 
out into the south-west 
channel. 

The smack was a 
roomy little vessel, and 
was provided with a 
nice cabin, containing 
four berths, each for two 
persons, while well-cush¬ 
ioned seats made good beds 
for the others. When they 
were fairly out of the harbor 
they threw their kingfish lines 
over the side, and so trolled along, 
half expecting a bite. Soon a cry 
from Carrington attracted their attention. 
He was braced against the bulwarks, haul¬ 
ing at his line with might and main. 

“I ’ve got him ! ” he cried. But that 
became somewhat doubtful, as the fish gave 
a surge and took the line through the lad’s 
fingers at a rate that made them burn. 
Paublo luffed the smack, and they shortly 
had the kingfish alongside. It proved to be 
a splendid fellow, about four feet long, of 
a steel-blue and silver color, and with a long 
and rakish jaw. 

“ Don’t lift him by the line,” said Paublo, 
unshipping a pair of grains that hung in the 
shrouds, “ or you ’ll tear out his jaw. Now, 
hold him up.” 

Carrington and Tom Derby lifted the fish 
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slightly, Paublo hurled the barbs into its neck, and 
by the combined efforts of the three the fish was 
lifted to the deck, where it threshed around and 
gave them all a lively few moments, dodging its 
dangerous tail. 

Paublo took him in hand, however, and before 
long a rich odor floated aft that told of a coming 
dinner and a good one. Two more kingfish were 
caught during the afternoon, and by five o’clock 
that afternoon the smack anchored off the Mar¬ 
quesas — a group of picturesque coral-islands, cov¬ 
ered with mangrove trees, half-way between Key 
West and Rebecca Shoals. 

The boys soon had out the dinghy and were pull¬ 
ing toward the shore, when there came a loud 
splash not a hundred feet beyond them 1 Now one 
and then another great white fin was seen, and, 
with the cry of “ Sharks! ” the boat’s head was 
turned toward the splashing. 

“ Don’t make any noise, boys,” whispered Tom, 
as he made a long lead- or sounding-line fast to the 
thwarts and, grains in hand, stood prepared for 
action as the boat neared the mysterious fins. 

“ Here *s one coming this way,” cried Tom, 
raising the iron as he spoke. 

Hardly had he uttered the words when a great 
black body appeared near the bow and Tom let 
drive, with a result that appalled them all. An 
immense fish, over twenty feet long, and in appear¬ 
ance like a monster bird, rose into the air and then 
came down with a crash that sounded like the blast 
of a cannon. The waves nearly filled the boat, 
and the boys were thrown down in a body by the 
sudden shock. Bob Carrington had been holding 
the coil of rope, but had fortunately remembered 
to throw it overboard, leaving the end fast to the 
bow. 

“ That’s no shark ! ” said Ludlow, as he picked 
himself up from the bottom of the boat. 

“I should say not,” replied Tom; “but what 
do you suppose it is ? Just see it go ! ” 

The fish was rushing away, making the water 
foam and boil. 

“ Stand by the line,” shouted Vail; “ it ’ll be 
taut in a second ! ” 

“ Away we go ! ” cried Douglas. 

And go they did. For now the fish had run 
out the whole length of line, and, with a sudden 
jerk, away flew the boat, bow under, at race-horse 
speed. 

“Cut the rope!” yelled Eaton excitedly, pick¬ 
ing himself up for the third time. 

“ Hold on a minute,” said Bob Carrington, who 
had caught the line at the notch; “ I ’ve got the 
hatchet, and when I’m sure he’s too much for us 
I ’ll cut the rope.” 

But just then they heard Paublo’s voice. He 


was calling to them from the smack, between his 
rounded hands and at the top of his voice: 

“Cut the line! Cut the line! — don’t let him 
foul the line. It’s a devil-fish ! ” 

Chapter Ill. 

The boat tore along the channel at a terrible 
rate, but as it turned a curve, the excited boys saw 
that their strange steed was rushing to its own 
sure destruction, for the channel ended in a mud 
flat. 

They were right. In its terror the great fish ran 
high up on the dead coral in about three feet of 
water. The line slackened at once, and the boys 
now put out their oars and, after stopping the boat’s 
headway, pulled off to watch the dying struggles. 
The fish was beating the water with tremendous 
power. Its head was fully exposed, and as they 
pulled in range, Tom put a load of buckshot into 
it and ended its struggles. 

When, shortly after, Paublo and the Professor 
were brought ashore, and they all walked round to 
view their capture, Paublo said, “ Well! you boys 
had a narrow escape. I thought it must be a 
devil-fish, and so it was, sure enough ! If the line 
had fouled, he would have upset you in a second.” 

The huge creature was measured, and found to 
be seventeen feet across, and it was estimated to 
weigh fully thVee tons. 

“Its name,” said the Professor, “ is Cephalop- 
tera y and it is one of the largest of the Ray family, 
to which belong also the skate, the thornback, and 
the torpedo.” 

The boys carried away the tail as a souvenir, and 
then pulled around to the sandy beach off which 
the smack was anchored. 

“Give way hard!” said Paublo, and with a 
rush the boat was sent on the beach, whereupon 
the boys all tumbled out and haliled her above 
the water line. 

They started at once to explore the beach, and 
soon came upon an old wreck, which the tides had 
evidently driven higher and higher, year after year, 
until it was now high and dry, the haunt of crabs 
and gulls, which had evidently taken complete 
possession. Tom noted one bird of so brilliant a 
red that he determined to secure it. A shot from 
his gun brought it down with a broken wing. It 
started for the water at once, but Hall dashed into 
the surf and caught it just in time. 

“ Is n’t that a splendid fellow to set up in our 
collection ? ” asked Tom. “ It’s a spoonbill, is n’t 
it, Professor?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Professor, “and a fine speci¬ 
men, too. Its feathers, you see, are blood red, 
and its bill is spread out at the end, not unlike the 
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bowl of a spoon. Hence its name, the Roseate 
Spoonbill. The Platalea , or spoonbill, belongs to 
the same family as the heron, to which it is closely 
allied.” 

After a stroll, followed by a rest on the beach, 
the expedition took to the boat again, intending to 
make a circuit of the little island. As they pushed 
out, Eaton said, looking down through the clear 
water: 

“ Why, the bottom of the sea is as beautiful as 
a garden, is n’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the Professor, 11 just see it here, 
below us : the corals, fans, plumes, and sea-weeds 
are the plants; the Gulf Stream surges through 
their branches as wind plays through the trees on 
land; and as land-plants absorb the excess of car¬ 
bonic-acid gas, these marine trees secrete the lime 
salts, rejecting the soluble salts of sodium and other 
substances that are not necessary for them. The 
land-plants purify the air so that we can breathe it, 
and the plant-gardens do a similar work in the 
ocean, purifying the sea-water, keeping down the 
excess of salts that would be unwholesome for the 
fishes and other animals.” 

“ And how about the animal life, Professor?” 
inquired Ramsey. 

“ The likeness holds good,” replied the Profes¬ 
sor; “for there are many curious similarities. 
The seals, manatees, and whales are the cows of the 
sea; the sharks are the eagles; the crabs are the 
insects; the bird-of-paradise finds a worthy imi¬ 
tator in the fantastic angel-fish that may be seen 
among these very coral reefs. For every animal 
on land there is in the sea some creature which 
seems to fulfill the same office, though, of course, 
under changed conditions.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
dinghy coming to a sudden stand-still. It had run 
into a great bunch of sea-weed. 

“ It’s a regular young Sargasso Sea,” said Wood¬ 
bury, laughing. “We could almost use this as an 
anchor.” 

“That has been done with some species,” said 
the Professor. “There is found near Tierra del 
Fuego a gigantic sea-weed called the Macrocystis 
Pyriferd, which grows in water 240 feet deep, in¬ 
clined at an angle of 45 degrees, and is so firmly 
rooted that vessels during smooth water are fre¬ 
quently made fast to it.” 

Here Tom Derby, who had been towing after 
him a mass of the weed, suddenly noticed that 
some spherical pieces of the weed had separated 
from the rest. Seizing one of them, he tossed it 
into the boat. 

“ Here’s a marine base-ball,” said he. 

Professor Howard picked it up. 

“This is a very interesting discovery, Derby,” 
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he announced. “ Your marine base-ball is really 
the nest of a peculiar fish, about four inches long, 
that lives on the surface of the water in this Gulf- 
weed. The nest is made up, as you see, of pieces 
of sargassum, wound in and out, and matted 
together in a curious fashion, and then pressed 
into its spherical shape by bands of a glutinous 
secretion from the fish that look like strings of 
jelly.” 

When the nest had been opened, the eggs of 
the fish were found, fastened to the leaves in great 
numbers; and Tom, who still retained some of the 
loose pieces, was fortunate -enough to find among 
them the odd fish itself. 

“ It is called the Antennarias ,” said the Profes¬ 
sor; “and a more curious fellow could scarcely be 
imagined. You will notice that he mimics the 
color of the sea-weed.” 

“ And see,” said Vail, “ these things that look 
like bits of the weed, on its head and fins, are really 
part of its flesh.” 

The Professor had placed Tom’s prize in a pail 
of water. “ They are slow swimmers, you see,” 
he said, as the fish moved lazily about, “and 
prefer to lie undisturbed among the protecting 
branches of the sea-weed.” 

“ I should like to see the baby-fish when they 
are hatched,” said Raymond. “ There must be a 
thousand of them.” 

“ More than that,” said the Professor. “ Why, 
boys, if all the eggs of fishes were hatched, or if 
all the young grew up, there would not be water 
enough on the earth to float them. There is 
always another fish of some kind that preys upon 
each particular species, and they in turn are de¬ 
voured by others. There must, therefore, be many 
born, if any are to survive. But, without this 
check to the increase, the fish would multiply with 
marvelous rapidity. Suppose, for instance, the 
eggs of the cod, which lays — by trustworthy cal¬ 
culations— over nine millions of eggs, should all 
be hatched and grow to maturity, the bodies of the 
cod alone would, before many years, seriously im¬ 
pede navigation.” 

The boys concluded that it was fortunate so 
many fish enjoyed a cod-fish diet. 

The boat had now nearly completed the round 
of the island when, on making a sudden turn, they 
came upon a number of white cranes and gannets. 
The cranes rose quickly, but the sportsman Tom, 
who usually had his gun ready, brought one down, 
very neatly, on the wing. The stupid gannets 
had not moved even yet, and Ramsey declared 
that they well deserved their name of “boobies.” 
The boys pulled out and picked up the body of 
the crane. It was a beautiful white bird with a 
yellow patch on its breast. 
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“It is the Ardea herodias, or Great Heron,” 
said the Professor. “ This yellow spot on its breast 
is supposed to be capable of giving out a bright 
phosphorescence in the dark.” 

“ Don’t shoot,” said Bob Carrington, as Tom 
took aim at the gannets, who were still regarding 
their strange visitors in stupid amazement. “ Let 
me scare them.” So taking a large piece of coral 
that he had picked up on the beach, he flung it 
toward the birds. The gannets rose slowly, as the 
coral splashed up the water, but, to the great 


being full of air, the coral floats easily on the 
water.” 

“ Hold on a minute,” said Douglas, as the boat 
grated over some branch-coral, knocking off thou¬ 
sands of tips. The dinghy was stopped, and 
Douglas, leaning over the side, tore off a branch of 
coral. Hanging to it was a beautiful anemone. 
Douglas handed it, with a bow, to the Professor, 
and it was placed in a glass of water. Very soon 
the anemone threw out its beautiful tentacles like 
the petals of a flower. 



“ THE BOAT TORE ALONG THE CHANNEL AT A TERRIBLE KATE.” 


astonishment of the boys, Bob’s piece of coral, in¬ 
stead of sinking, floated lightly on the water like a 
piece of wood. 

“ All stones don’t sink, you see, Carrington,” 
said the Professor, laughing to see Carrington’s 
look of surprise. “ That coral does n’t mean to 
be left out of our collection ; and seriously I think 
we had better keep that specimen,” he added, 
and the floating coral was again picked up. 

“ But what is it,— and why is it,— Professor?” 
asked Hall. 

“ It is what might be called the skeleton of the 
coral called Meandrina spongiosa ,” explained the 
Professor; “and when the animals die, it be¬ 
comes bleached. It is very porous, and the pores 


“That is more like a flower than an animal, 
Professor,” said Woodbury. 

“ Yes,” replied Professor Howard, “ and related 
to the corals. You can form a very good idea of the 
coral-animals from this anemone. They all belong 
to the class called Actinozoa. The body, as you 
sec, is a cylinder, its top fringed with tentacles, 
while the base is a disk with which it adheres to the 
coral. The mouth is here, surrounded by tentacles, 
and directly below is the stomach, hanging in the 
body and held in place by six vertical partitions. 
Water in this animal seems to serve the purposes 
of blood.” 

“ His blood is no i thicker than water,’ then?” 
said Douglas, with an air of sober inquiry. 
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The Professor smiled indulgently and resumed: 
“ The tentacles, under the microscope, are seen to 
be covered with minute cavities, in each of which 
is coiled a delicate, hair-like javelin that is darted 
out on the slightest provocation. Now, if a small 
crab or shrimp bumps against these tentacles, 
myriads of these darts shoot out, striking and par¬ 
alyzing the intruder, and the tentacles draw it down 
into the stomach of the anemone.” 

“ Have they no eyes ? ” asked Tom. 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “they are here, at 
the base of the tentacles, but are too small to be 
seen in this little specimen. The anemone are 
produced from eggs, or by what is called budding. 
The latter process is extremely simple, the animal 
apparently tearing off bits of its disk as it moves 
along, each of which in a few days throws out ten¬ 
tacles and becomes a new anemone. I have man¬ 
ufactured them by hundreds, cutting off little pieces 
from the disk, each piece very accommodatingly 
turning into a young actinia.” 

“ It would be a cheap business to go into — all 
you need is one anemone to start it,” said Douglas 
with a laugh. 

“ Hardly a profitable one, nevertheless,” said 
the Professor. 

The mast of the smack could now be seen beyond 
the beach. Paublo, who had been searching for 
turtle’s eggs, hailed the dinghy, and soon after 
they were alongside. An awning was rigged over 
the stern and tempered the heat so that it was 
not too great for comfort. Toward evening a breeze 
sprang up, and as they had nothing to detain them 
longer, Professor Howard proposed that they run 
on, the wind being favorable, so as to reach Gar¬ 
den Key in the morning. The smack was accord¬ 
ingly got under way, and they were soon driving 
along toward Rebecca Shoals, leaving Marquesas 
far astern. 

Chapter IV. 

When the boys staggered up on deck about 
daybreak next morning, they found the Sallie 
spinning along at a brisk rate, a strange dinghy 
towing astern, and two men, evidently its owners, 
sitting on the weather rail of the smack. These, 
the boys soon learned, were “Long John” and 
Rob Rand, pilots and fishermen among the Keys, 
who had come aboard during the night, having 
been hired by the Professor to act as guides and 
assistants to the expedition, during its stay among 
the Tortugas. The morning was perfect. To 
the starboard and north, a large Key was seen 
apparently hanging in the water. This was East 
Key, while beyond it Middle and Sand Keys ap¬ 
peared like bits of silver against the blue of the 
Gulf. Dead ahead was Brush Key, beyond rose 


the grim walls of a great fortress, while still farther 
away, seemingly from out a long line of mist, rose 
the tall tower of Loggerhead Light-house. All 
around the group and far to the south stretched 
a line of foam that seemed to indicate impassable 
reefs. Gradually the walls of the fortress came 
more plainly into view, the boys could distinguish 
the waves as they beat upon the coral shores and, 
running past Sand Key, the Sallie suddenly went 
about and headed up the narrow channel that 
led to the east of the fort 

At a word from Paublo, the boys manned the 
halyards and jib down-haul, Paublo luffed the 
smack and, as she came up, aw r ay went the anchor, 
the mainsail came rattling down, and the Sallie 
lay snugly moored under the frowning walls of Fort 
Jefferson on Garden Key. 

Long John shoved off to bring the luggage- 
boat, and the Professor reported that he had made 
arrangements for the party to sleep on shore. 

As Long John rowed away in his dinghy, the 
boys were surprised to see a pelican that had been 
quietly flying overhead suddenly circle down and 
alight on the boatman’s head, flapping its great 
wings and uttering a queer asthmatic sound. 

John pushed the bird away, and it then tried to 
alight on Bob Rand, but failing this, it settled 
down in the dinghy as if determined to have a 
ride anyway, whether welcomed or not. 

“Well, that’s the queerest thing 1 ever saw,” 
said Tom Derby, as the boys looked laughingly 
on. “ Are all the birds around here as tame as 
that, Paublo ? ” 

“Not all, sir,” replied Paublo. “That’s one 
of John’s pets. It follows him all over, just as a 
pet dog might; and when he’s too lazy to fish, the 
old pelican will do it for him. They are a queer 
pair. Long John could tame anything. You 
must see his pets. He has some of the oddest 
kinds.” 

Bob Rand was soon sculling back a large flat- 
bottomed boat, into which the luggage was thrown, 
and after its return the boys eagerly scrambled in, 
and quickly reached the shore. The land outside 
the fort was only about an acre in extent, and con¬ 
tained several old buildings used as store-house, 
hospital, and laborers’ quarters, while the fort was 
garrisoned during the busy war-days. All were now 
deserted except the large building. Here the two 
pilots lived, and it was to be the temporary home 
of the expedition. The boys were conducted into 
a large room upon the second story, the windows 
of which opened on a large piazza, overlooking the 
harbor. They speedily made themselves at home. 
Knapsacks were emptied, boxes unpacked, the 
alcohol was poured into numerous small cans, 
books and drawing implements, microscopes and 
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other apparatus were placed in order on a large fort, and near by an overhanging boat-house they 
table in an adjoining room, and the expedition was found an aquarium of rock-coral some twenty feet 
now, as Tom said, 44 ready for business.” square. Here Tom Derby and Bob Carrington 

The weather was delightful; the mellow moon- lingered, while the other boys ran along the sea¬ 
wall that encircled the 
moat. Derby and Car¬ 
rington were soon joined 
at the aquarium by Pro¬ 
fessor Howard and Long 
John. The latter had a 
piece of conch in his 
hand, and drawing a 
sheath-knifefrom his belt 
he proceeded to cut off 
little pieces of the meat 
and toss them to the 
motley crowd of fishes that 
scurried to the surface. 
The fish were so tame that 
they almost jumped out of 
the water in their efforts to 
reach their protector. 

The fish were new to the 
boys, and most interesting, 
owing to the great variety 
of shapes and colors. 

44 Oh, is n’t that an angel-fish ? ” cried Tom, as in and 
out among John’s queer pets darted a fish of gorgeous 
colors. Slashes of blue, gold, brown, and white covered 
the body, while the long dorsal and ventral fins gave 
the marine dandy a most fantastic appearance, not 
unlike that of a gayly dressed harlequin. 

44 Yes, that is an angel-fish,” replied 
the Professor, 44 and the species are 
well named, too, I think, for they are 
the most beautiful of fishes.” 

Long John here stooped down and 
put his hands into the water, with 
fingers spread apart. Three or four 
little fishes at once swam between his 
fingers, rubbing their gills against 
them in the most friendly manner. 
On the surface floated several gar¬ 
fish, their long, delicate noses armed 
with sharp teeth; parrot-fish, with 
real bills; cow-fish with horns; snappers, porgies, 
toad-fish, and numerous others, all crowding each 
other and fighting for the white bits of shell-fish 
tossed in to them by Long John. 

44 There’s one fish that don’t get anything,” 
said Bob. 44 And see how he acts when the others 
come near. He acts just as if he was trying to hit 
them with his tail.” 

44 That’s exactly what he is doing,” said Long 
John, 44 and every time. He does n’t belong here, 
but he comes in every day. Just hand me that 
net and I ’ll show you what he does.” 


light streamed through the open window, and from 
the distant reef came the sullen roar of the surf, 
above which was heard occasionally the cry of a 
laughing gull. 

Next day the great fort was thoroughly explored. 
The boys wandered through the groves of cocoa- 
palms, bananas, and climbing-vines that gave 
Garden Key its name, paced the cedar avenue 
that led up to headquarters, and even played a 
game of base-ball on the pleasant parade-ground, 
turfed with Bermuda grass. Finally, their wan¬ 
derings brought them opposite the entrance to the 
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Tom handed the scoop-net, and Long John dex¬ 
terously inserting it under the fish, landed him 
under the boys’ eyes. He looked much like a com¬ 
mon porgie, but when Long John, telling the boys 
to watch, touched the fish with his knife, to their 
surprise a sharp knife darted out of a sheath near 
the fish’s tail, and was as suddenly sheathed again. 

“ Gracious, it’s a regular knife, is n’t it? ” cried 
Bob, with wide open eyes. 

“ You’d think so, if you should feel it,” said 
Long John. “ Every fish that comes in range 
thinks so, too, for this wicked little chap gives ’em 
a slash, just as you saw him doing when he flung 
his tail round.” 

“It is called the Acantharus chintrgus , which 
may be translated doctor-fish,” said the Professor, 
as he touched the fish again, and the ugly-looking 
knife was thrust forth. 

“ I reckon if he knew he had such a handle as 
that to his name he’d be so mad he’d kill every 
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“ Keep still,” whispered Long John, with warn¬ 
ing finger. “ Keep quiet and you ’ll see a game 
of leap-frog.” 

And, sure enough, they did, but the “frogs” 
were a turtle and the fish. The hawk’s-bill was float¬ 
ing with its back several inches out of water, when 
suddenly a gar-fish leaped completely over him. 
Another tried, half-turning in the air, three more 
followed suit,— one turning a complete somer¬ 
sault,— while still another, not quite so dexterous, 
failed in his act of lofty tumbling and landed 
plump on the turtle’s back, startling him so that 
he dove out of sight. 

“ Well, I did n’t know that fishes played games 
before,” said Tom. 

“They do though,” replied Long John, “and 
as for these fellows, they give that poor turtle no 
peace. The minute he comes to the surface they 
begin their tricks, and if they can’t jump over 
him, they find some floating stick or straw and 



A GAME OF LEAP-FROG. 


fish in the place,” said Long John, with a chuckle, 
as he threw the vicious fellow back. 

Other fish swam in mid-water — delicate jelly¬ 
fishes coming to the surface now and then with a 
graceful sweep of their waving tentacles, several 
small green-turtles, and here and there a good- 
sized hawk’s-bill or tortoise-shell turtle, the kind 
furnishing the shell from which combs are made. 


practice on that. Oh, fishes are much the same 
as you boys, I tell you,— full of fun and all kinds 
of nonsense.” 

The rest of the party now joined them, and 
Long John spent some time in exhibiting his pets, 
while the Professor drew their attention to the 
different kinds of coral which grew in the aquarium. 

“John has given us the use of this house,” he 
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said later, “ and it is exactly the place for our 
studies. I shall have the books and instruments 
brought here where you can study at leisure the 
habits of your collections both theoretically and 
practically.” 

Paublo, who had spent the morning fitting out 
a boat for use on the reef, now came up to report 
that it was in readiness, and the whole party 
started for the middle wharf, where both the reef- 
boat and the dinghy awaited them. In the former 
had been placed two large cans containing alcohol 
for the reception of specimens. A number of long 
coral-hooks (iron instruments or tongs not unlike 
small oyster-claws) and eight or nine “ grains ”— 


long poles ending in two-tined spear-heads, with 
barbed points — were arranged in the boats, and 
over the bows were hung several scoop-nets. A 
jug called a “ monkey,” used for carrying water, 
with the oars and a sprit-sail, completed the outfit 
of the reef-boat, while the dinghy carried the small 
seine and also provided room for the overflow of 
passengers. 

Dinner was quickly over, and then, as Professor 
Howard called out, “All aboard for the reef! ” a 
rush was made to the wharf, and in high spirits 
the young naturalists were speedily under way, 
pulling with rapid strokes across the deep blue 
water toward the outer reefs. 


( To be continued.) 



By Tudor Jenks. 


When Dorothy and I took tea, we sat upon the floor, 

No matter how much tea I drank, she always gave me more; 

Our table was the scarlet box in which her tea-set came, 

Our guests, an armless, one-eyed doll, a wooden horse gone lame. 
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